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California: Evolution of a Mythology 


PART IT 
by Richard H. Dillon* 


HE NORMAL tension between dream and reality, between ritual 
al and environment, was relatively slight in early California because, 
if anything, real California dwarfed the representations of its publicists. 
So incredibly rich was the state, in so many ways, that exaggeration and 
fantasy were almost impossible for the minor prophets of promotional 
literature to carry out. The beauty of San Francisco’s maritime setting 
demanded no gilding; the geniality of the (pre-smog) Southern Cali- 
fornia climate needed lies no more than did the astonishing agricultural 
productivity of the Central Valley and the Los Angeles plain. The gran- 
itic grandeur of Yosemite needed no manipulation of measurements; it 
overwhelmed artists and beggared description by the most gifted authors. 

Even though the gap between the truth and the myth of ‘‘Sunny Cali- 
fornia’’ was a narrow one, before the state could really bloom beyond 
the golden confines of the Mother Lode country it was necessary for its 
delicious climate, and the fertility of its soil, to be made known to the 
rest of the country by more convincing propagandists than ’49ers re- 


* Mr. Dillon has recently retired as Librarian of the Sutro Library branch of the State 
Library. His Images of Chinatown was published by the Club in 1976 and he is a former 
President of the Club. Shortened versions of this paper were delivered as speeches by 
Mr. Dillon at an “‘Images of California’ seminar of the Institute of Governmental Stud- 
ies, UC Berkeley, and at a humanities workshop of the 1980 American Association for 
the Advancement of Science convention. 
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turning to the East. The story of a cornucopian California was crying to be 
told by Civil War times and the rush of writers to tell it proved again 
that Nature, indeed, finds a vacuum abhorrent. 

The three most skilled and important of the cadre of publicists of Cali- 
fornia’s beauty and wealth proved to be John S. Hittell, Charles Nord- 
hoff, and Ben C. Truman. Others included the precursor of them all, 
Ernest Seyd (1858), also Titus Fey Cronise (1868), Charles Loring 
Brace (1869), James M. Hutchings (1870), Theodore S. Van Dyke 
(1886), and, last but hardly the least, the Berkeley poet Charles Keeler. 

After the completion of the transcontinental railroad in 1869, the es- 
sayists were joined by compilers of standard guidebooks on the West, 
always culminating with California. Those which became popular, and 
thus important in luring people to the Coast, were by A. L. Bancroft 
(1871), George A. Crofutt (1872), Henry T. Williams (1879), and 
Newton H. Chittenden (1884). One of the Big Three of the essayist- 
publicists, Ben C. Truman, also tried his hand successfully at a baedeker, 
per se, in 1888. 

California’s non-geological riches might have blushed unseen for years, 
like Thomas Gray’s desert flower, were it not for the growing band of 
writers who shared a vision. Their role in creating the real California of — 
modern times, as well as the legendary place, has been badly neglected 
by scholars, even by those seeking to conceptualize our history. These 
academics have failed to appreciate that selling the concept of Golden 
California a century ago was one of those major “‘lines of force,’’ the 
charting of which Allan Nevins once defined as history. 

The best of the promotional authors not only proved the power of ad- 
vertising and created (invented) promotion, as we know advertising’s 
offspring-profession today, they molded opinion permanently. They 
really moved people, in the literal as well as in the figurative sense. Their 
tracts in the cause of California colonization drew on ready-made mythic 
materials which were an extension of the old agrarian dream of the West 
as the epitome of American pastoral prosperity. But to these materials 
they added a skilful refining of advertising techniques mixed with tradi- 
tional travel literature in essay form. The books by these men (none of the 
promoters was a woman) were their day’s less-blatant equivalents of 
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billboards and television and radio “‘spots.’”’ They broadcast the good 
word about California, and the state’s reputation as a paradise spread 
like wildfire. 

James M. Hutchings not only participated in early promotion of Cali- 
fornia as a tourist resort, he pioneered illustrated journalism with his 
Califorma Magazine. Most important, he was responsible for calling the 
public’s attention to Yosemite. His magazine and his book, Scenes of Won- 
der and Curiosity, were instrumental in founding the national park move- 
ment. 

All of the authors held some responsibility for the revival of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and the creation of such successors to the 
old California Immigrant Union and State Board of Trade as the Cali- 
fornia Promotion Committee of San Francisco, the Tourist Association of 
the San Francisco Bay and River Counties, Californians, Incorporated, 
the All-Year Club of Southern California, the Redwood Empire Associa- 
tion, and the San Francisco Convention and Visitors Bureau. These or- 
ganizations have made Big Business out of a dual promotion of California’s 
attractions, selling hard-working people (not idlers) on the idea of re- 
locating in order to prosper in the “‘winterless’’ land beyond the Sierra, 
as well as inviting tourists to vacation here. 

The early promotional writers were a mixed bag of secular evangel- 
ists. They were scribbling for pay, and often for the Passenger Depart- 
ment or the Literary Bureau of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which was 
exploiting the myth of California for all it was worth. (The Southern Pa- 
cific subsidized essays, guidebooks, Sunset magazine, and souvenir photo 
albums like The Road of a Thousand Wonders, which extolled its Coast Line 
and Shasta Route.) This meant that some of the writers were blatantly 
propagandistic out of simple vested interest. Their enthusiasm sometimes 
got in the way of their candor for, after all, their job was to exhort, to 
coax Easterners and Europeans into steamship passages and railroad rides 
to California. There, the newcomers would be enticed into buying cheap 
land given to the Southern Pacific by the Government as partial payment 
for constructing the line. Even if the immigrants were not interested in 
such a land deal, they could be persuaded to settle near the road and be- 
come its customers. | 
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These California advocates began where newspaper stories, travel 
books, and informal, word-of-mouth testimonials had left off. The latter 
included letters home and letters-to-the-editor. A surprising number of 
California visitors unselfishly became one-man tourist bureaus, eagerly 
making converts. One of the earliest to rave about the perfect paradise, 
with its perpetual spring, was Louis Robidoux who, in Westport, Mis- 
souri (1840), bragged so much that he started the westward movement. 
He convinced John Bidwell to head out, along with the Bartleson Party, 
on the California-Oregon Trail in ’41. A much later testimonial came 
from testy novelist Henry James. Though he found the Southwest to be a 
place of ‘despicable alkali deserts,’’ he loved the Coast. “Brave, golden, 
California,’ he wrote in The American Scene (1904), “‘more brave and 
golden for such possibilities, surely, than any other country under the 
sun!’ 

The personal forms of promotion had been inspired by the incidental 
touting of California’s charms by explorers LaPerouse (1786) and Van- 
couver (1794) and by such travelers as Alexander Forbes (1839), Thom- 
as J. Farnham (1844), Walter Colton (1846), and Edwin Bryant 
(1848). Compilers of early guidebooks to the West’s El Dorado were 
also partly responsible, men like Lansford Hastings, Overton Johnson, and 
William H. Winter. California, A History... by Forbes was actually a dis- 
guised plea for British colonization of Alta California, a rich territory 
held back, said the author, by its indolent Mexican owners, with their 
‘total want of enterprize [sic ].”’ 

Besides such key writers of California publicity as Hittell, Nordhoff, 
and Truman, there were even primeval “‘P. R.”’ men. Public relations in 
California’s behalf was carried on by J. A. Johnson, editor of the Santa 
Barbara Press. This barnstorming lecturer toured the country in the 1870s 
in a personal campaign to publicize the attractions of Southern California, 
which he called New Italy. Marshall P. Wilder delivered his lecture, 
“California,” on the state’s agricultural and horticultural resources, in 
the East also, before publishing it as a pamphlet in Boston. 

Other allies of the professional writing corps were arrangers of public 
exhibitions of California’s agricultural products. Charles B. Turrill, an 
agent of Southern Pacific, tried this new tack and was very successful at 
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the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition (1884-85) in 
New Orleans, at the Southern Exposition (1885) in Louisville, and at 
the North, Central, and South American Exposition (1885-86) in New 
Orleans. Turrill also published a catalog of the exhibit to make perma- 
nent the impressions of Brobdignagian zucchini and obese squashes on 
visitors to the display. He reported that many of the thousands of people 
who thronged the exhibit later became migrant home seekers in Califor- 
nia. In charge of the Southern California exhibit in Chicago during the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 was Southern Pacific’s crack 
pamphleteer, Ben C. Truman. The representative of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce at the Columbian Exposition was L. J. Rose. His 
boasts, that every winter day in California’s Southland was like mid- 
summer, with blooming, perfumed roses and with birds flitting from 
tree to tree in off-season lovemaking, was received with skepticism in the 
Windy City and discounted as “‘embellishments’’ of a California imagina- 
tion. But he persevered, even to preaching that in Southern California, 
““by reason of perfect health, man occupies a higher plain.”’ Other stimuli 
to settlement were the displays seen by visitors to the state’s own fairs, 
especially San Francisco’s Midwinter Fair (1893-94), the Panama- 
California Exposition of 1915 in San Diego, and San Francisco’s Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition of that same year. 

None of the early promotional writers was a Shakespeare, but not all of 
them were hacks turning out the purplish-prosed half-truths which dis- 
tinguished the tourist brochures which followed their work. (Some of 
the latter called California ‘‘a universal sanitarium,’” whose air was 
therapeutic because of the electricity in it.) Several of the men were ma- 
jor regional writers with established national audiences. Sketches of 
John S. Hittell, Charles Nordhoff, and Ben C. Truman are to be found in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. This is, admittedly, a rough measure 
of either fame or literary worth. But, though their pens were for hire, 
authors of their calibre — when their writings are placed under the lens of 
history — appear to have been motivated, themselves, by the very myth 
they were selling. It was more than local pride, philanthropy, and benef- 
icence (and money) which led them to recruit new Californians with 
their pens. They had a mission. 
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The writers made optimists of their readers by demonstrating that, 
apparently, anything was possible in sun-kissed California. Their propa- 
ganda efforts induced much social change in the state, as their hyperbole 
led to vastly increased immigration. Many immigrants who fled the frost 
of the East, found the beautiful setting, relative ease, and enjoyment of an 
improved quality of life conducive to exchanging old codes of conduct — 
tradition, security, stability, caste, conventional behavior — for a system 
of new, all-California values. These would become long-lasting traits de- 
rived in large part from the welcoming myth of the place — a refreshing 
independence and questioning of authority, an open-mindedness, an ac- 
ceptance of diversity and change, even eccentricity, combined with op- 
timism and imagination. These tendencies would help propel the state 
into a bright future. 

Unfortunately, Henry George’s law of compensation prevailed. With 
the rush of zealous newcomers came some ugly baggage. Not just carefree 
permissiveness, but selfishness, hedonism, and narcissism, and the so- 
called nativism of the old Know Nothing Party — xenophobia and big- 
otry. There also arrived the shallow passion for mere novelty, rather than 
meaningful change or progress. This still plagues Southern California to- 
day. These weaknesses, natural enough in a transient, rootless, unstable 
population, were harmless when confined to such idiosyncrasies as ostrich 
farms and bizarre architecture. But in the twentieth century they deviated 
into mindless violence, making a prophet of J. B. Priestley, who found 
Southern California’s transience to be downright sinister. 

There was nothing sinister in John S. Hittell’s encyclopedic Resources of 
California (1863), which went through seven editions. It got off to a very 
enthusiastic start in its very preface — “‘I write of a land of wonders. ...A 
climate the most conducive to health and the most favorable to mental and 
physical exertion. . . .”” He lauded the atmospheric clarity, the singular 
botany, the huge harvests. He praised the state’s gargantuan fruits and 
vegetables, the garden patch monsters which poet Conrad Aiken later 
disliked, saying that in their largeness they were “‘specious and stagy.”’ 
Hittell saluted the freedom and liberality of society a century before there 
was such a term as life style. In Yosemite Valley, “‘with more scenes of 
grandeur and beauty than can be found within an equal space in any other 
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part of the world,’’ he discovered the perfect symbol for California’s 
magnificent scenery. Although Hittell actually pointed out few weak- 
nesses, in summing up he wrote, “‘With many drawbacks set forth un- 
reservedly, California is, still, the richest part of the civilized world.”’ 
Charles Nordhoff’s California, For Health, Pleasure and Residence (1872), 
for Harper & Brothers, proved to be a best-seller of the genre and almost 
hypnotic in its power. Charles D. Willard, Secretary of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce (1890-97), asserted that it was the most influen- 
tial book, ever, on California. Certainly, Nordhoff set in motion the so- 
called Health Rush with his persuasive chapter, “‘Southern California for 
Invalids.’’ Those who survived the transfer to the therapeutic clime 
blessed him; those who died had great difficulty in making known any dis- 
satisfaction with his climatic prescriptions. Nordhoff couldn’t lose. 
Nordhoff, like Hittell before him, apparently tried to be objective. He 
was honest enough to admit to a few California drawbacks — drought, 
some frost, treeless areas, and farm pests like squirrels and gophers. But, 
by and large, he burbled enthusiasm like an artesian well of hyperbole, 


uite carried away by his “‘material.’’ He wrote, 
q y bY 


There and only there on this planet, the traveler and resident may enjoy the de- 
lights of the tropics without their penalties; a mild climate, not enervating but 
healthful and health-restoring; a wonderfully and variously productive soil, 
without tropical malaria; the grandest scenery, with perfect security and comfort 
in traveling arrangements; strange customs but neither lawnesslness nor semi- 
barbarism . . . In no part of the continent is pleasure traveling so exquisite and 
unalloyed a pleasure as in California. Not only are the sights grand, wonderful 
and surprising in the highest degree, but the climate is exhilarating and favorable 
to an active life. The weather is so certain you need not lose a day, the roads good, 
inns and their beds clean, the food abundant and well-cooked. 


The big promotional book of 1874 differed from those of Hittell and 
Nordhoff in that it focused on Southern California, the “‘Land of Sun- 
shine’? which was the title of Charles Lummis’s promotional magazine. 
(It became a rival of Bret Harte’s Overland Monthly of San Francisco, which 
mixed promotion with literature as, indeed, did the prestigious Atlantic 
Monthly, because Charles Dudley Warner was such a rabid fan of Cali- 
fornia’s glories.) Ben C. Truman’s Semi-tropical California had a subtitle 
which made reading of the text, itself, almost redundant — Its Climate, 
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Healthfulness, Productiveness, and Scenery, Its Magnificent Stretches of Vineyards 
and Groves of Semi-tropical Fruits. . . 

Truman led off with an oath. 

Ihave not made a statement in the following pages that is not strictly true in every 

particular, and here I assert that, everything taken into consideration, Los Angeles 

County (the heart of Semi-tropical California) has no equal in the world. ... The | 

overgoing sun shines upon no region of equal extent which offers so many or so 

varied inducements to men in search of homes and health. . . . It is, besides being 

the natural habitat of productions which thrive nowhere else in perfection, a re- 

gion peculiar — but none the less attractive — in the beauty of its scenery and the 

charms of its surroundings. 

Major Truman’s style was almost as colorful as that of the home seeker- 
bureau and chamber of commerce brochures of later days, and the Cali- 
fornia travel advertisements in the National Geographic of the 1920s. He did 
not just call Los Angeles the beauty spot of America, with its “‘sunlit skies 
of glory,”’ as other pamphleteers did, but really rose to the challenge. He 
said that the site “‘might have been dedicated by Nature as a second Eden. 
... The city is favored by miles of vineyards, and presents the appearance 
of a vast collection of gardens in which all the semi-tropical productions 
successfully grow and ripen . . . while the perfume of myriads of plants 
and flowers diffuses itself through the air, alike in spring, summer, autumn _ 
and winter.” 

Travel brochures of the 1920s and later, heavily indebted to the likes 
of Hittell, Nordhoff, and Truman, wore a sophisticated format and were 
enhanced with excellent photographic halftone illustrations. But they 
were distinguished most by pulling out all lyrical stops, in contrast to the 
relatively restrained pioneer promoters. A 1920s leaflet of Californians, 
Inc., titled California, Where Life is Better, dwelt on the Golden State’s 
psycho-climatic benefits. ‘‘What a difference in your habits, your moods, 
your whole adjustment to life, when you know that for four months . . . no 
rain will fall... . You can accomplish more, enjoy more, live more hours 
to the day and more days to the year in California because you are out of 
doors the year ’round, if you wish to be.”’ 

The Depression of the 1930s caused a slight deceleration in propagan- 
da. The All Year Club switched from its old pitch of ‘‘no hard sledding”’ 


(for those willing to work) to a more realistic warning to job hunters not 
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to come to California in search of employment. Only tourists, with cash, 
were welcome. But as early as 1944, with the war far from over, the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce addressed L. A. Carpenter’s The Land of 
Beckoning Climate to returning G. I.s, to persuade the vets to settle in Cali- 
fornia. 

The proof of the ultimate effectiveness of such climate salesmen as 
Truman is to be found in the “‘pudding”’ of statistics so dear to the ap- 
petites of demographers and census-takers. The state’s pre-World War II 
population, seven million, doubled by 1956 and, by now, has almost 
trebled. The promotional campaign absolutely revolutionized laggard 
Southern California. From a meager 76,000 in 1880, the population grew 
to 221,000 by the next decennial census and, by the turn of the century, 
reached 325,000 people. Proof of a more interesting kind is to be found in 
the place names evocative of the high hopes of ‘‘colonists’’ drawn to the 
state by such sellers of the California Dream as Hittell, Nordhoff, and 
Truman — Arcadia, Goshen and Mount Eden, Ceres and Pomona, Hes- 
peria, Idyllwild and Paradise. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce estimated in an 1889 publica- 
tion, Climate and Health, that fully three-fourths of all Eastern visitors to 
California were drawn by the climate. The claim was reiterated in Out 
West magazine in April 1910 by L. M. Holt’s article, “‘What Is Climate 
Worth Per Acre?’ 

All of the early promotional writers sensed that climate was the sine 
qua non, the magic key to California’s future. In fact, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Information later admitted, in 1892, ‘“‘We sell our cli- 
mate at so much per acre; we throw in the land.”’ 

This is not surprising. Almost twenty years earlier, a poet with an 
acute sense for America’s yearnings, infused his verse with the climatic 
mystique of California. He was Walt Whitman, his poem, ‘‘Song of the 
Redwood Tree’ (1874). Like Hittell, or Nordhoff, or Truman, the 
Good Gray Poet wrote of: 

The flashing and golden pageant of California, 
The sudden and gorgeous drama, the sunny and ample lands . . . 
Lands bathed in sweeter, rarer, healthier air... . 
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Life with a Bibliomaniac 
by Margaret B. Harrison* 


l| N THE SPRING of 1969, Herb Caplan, vice-president of the Sacra- 
mento Book Collectors Club, asked me if I would talk to the Club on 
“Being the wife of a book collector.’’ He said that we have heard talks by 
book collectors, but never what it is like to be married to one. The idea in- 
trigued me, and I accepted. 

However, in planning what I would and would not say, I realized that 
you were going to get very weary of the over-use of the word “‘I.”’ And, 
the whole talk necessarily was entirely about Mike and me. So, I ask your 
indulgence, not only for having to listen to part of the Harrison saga, but 
for having to listen to someone who — as a speaker — leaves everything to 
be desired. 

After receiving the notice for this meeting, several members have writ- 
ten asking me not to be too hard on Mike. Others have said they regret not 
being able to be here to hear me “‘tell it all.’’ Apparently, the title, “Life 
with a Bibliomaniac,”’ startled them. 

But, [am not the kind whose husband has to keep his library at the of- 
fice, or to sneak books into the house. Nor am I a wife who buys a dress for 
each book her husband buys. Don Kunitz, of the University of California 
Library at Davis, sent us an item from a 1920 San Francisco newspaper 
telling of a man seeking a divorce three weeks after the wedding because 
he found another man in his home with his wife. When the husband ob- 
jected, his wife threw his library at him — one book at a time. 

Mike was not a Bibliomaniac when we were married in 1932. He wasa 
collector. He had a collection of Southwest Indian arts and crafts; also oil 
paintings, watercolors, and etchings. Mike’s interest centered in the Basin 


*TIn memory of Margaret B. Harrison the Book Club is reprinting this talk which was 
originally presented to the Sacramento Book Collectors Club. It was later printed as a 
pamphlet in an edition of 275 copies by Roger Levenson. 
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States — Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. He also had books 
in this field. 

In Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 1932, we had two average-size bookcases 
of books. Mike decided that the books should be indexed by title and au- 
thor and gave me a loose-leaf notebook to do the job. When I had finished 
this project, Mike said that the index should be typed on 3 by 5 cards — 
more like a regular library index. So, supplied with several hundred 3 by 
5 cards and two fibreboard boxes, I devised the “Harrison Peculiar Sys- 
tem,’’ typing title, author, and several subject cards for each book or arti- 
cle in a publication. This was during the Depression and Mike was just 
beginning his service with the Indian Bureau. Since books were generally 
cheaper than Indian arts and crafts, Mike bought books instead. Before 
long, we had three bookcases bulging with books. 

We were transferred to California in 1934. We left our possessions in 
storage in Santa Fe until the transfer became permanent. We lived in 
Sacramento briefly, then in Berkeley. Mike was travelling all over the 
state and would get back to Berkeley for a few days every month or so. It 
was during this time that I studied hand bookbinding in San Luis Obispo 
County with a master English bookbinder, Hazel Dreis. 

In 1935, Mike’s transfer became permanent and we moved to Ukiah. 
We rented a house and had our things sent out from Santa Fe. Mike had 
expanded his field of interest to include California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. We added bookcases and quite a few boxes of index cards. Mike be- 
came a book collector — and probably had developed Bibliomania. 

In the Spring of 1939, we were transferred to Sacramento. We rented a 
bungalow whose dining room had a built-in china cabinet. I quickly dis- 
covered that my Bibliomaniac had reserved this cabinet for part of his 
library. Mike put books on the shelves and pamphlets in the drawers. So, 
the dining room never was a dining room — it was full of bookcases and a 
desk. The living room became full of books, too. ‘Then books seeped into 
the small back hall. 

In case you wonder if I kept our dishes on the floor in a quiet corner: no, 
I didn’t. I used wooden orange crates, oil cloth, and paint and made use- 
able cupboards in the breakfast room. We also stacked orange crates in the 
back hall for use as bookcases. 
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Mike’s fields of interest had now enlarged to the Trans-Mississippi 
West. By 1952, the rented bungalow had become too small. So we bought 
a house that looked very large by comparison. The house had a full base- 
ment, two bedrooms, and a sewing room, in addition to the living room, 
dining room, and a kitchen. We had enough floor space for bookcases, but 
too many windows and inside doors. We had windows removed and 
doors removed to make wall space for bookcases. Then we discovered 
that the house was built for people and not for tons of books. We had to 
have additional floor supports installed. 

Thad my bookbinding shop in the basement — with plenty of room. I 
had used the second bedroom for my shop in the two houses we had rented 
and had had a minimum of equipment. Now [had room for more. 

We put books in the living room and second bedroom. Mike used the 
sewing room for his hideout, with his desk, newly acquired map case, and 
a bookcase. For the first time, we had a dining room that was used as a 
dining room, complete with a third-hand dining table and chairs, for 
which we paid $20. We now have this third-hand set in the library. 

As the library grew, we moved pictures and put bookcases two-high 
in the second bedroom. Then, Mike bought some second-hand steel files 
for the index and we gave away the fibreboard boxes. The map case was 
using the space needed for the index files in Mike’s hideout; so the map — 
case went to the basement. Then we ran out of room for books and put 
some of them into the basement. It was sometime about then that I wished 
I had had a candid camera. The Ottleys were at our house one evening 
when we were puzzled about where to put more books. Nancy said that 
the solution was for Mike to stop buying books. The expression on Mike’s 
face was worth photographing: he was speechless. Allan broke the silence 
by saying, “He can’t.’’ Allan knew that Mike was a Bibliomaniac. 

We had planned, when we bought this house in 1952, to live there 
forever. But, by 1957, it was obvious that we could not, since Mike now 
had a severe case of Bibliomania and I was doing nothing to cure it. Mike 
had decided that he was going to retire in May, 1960 — with forty years 
of service in the United States Department of the Interior: the National 
Park Service, Indian Bureau, and Bureau of Reclamation. 

So, we set forth looking for a spot on which to build a library-with- 
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living-quarters. After looking for two years, we found our spot in Fair 
Oaks. We began construction in November, 1959 and moved into our 
library-with-living-quarters July 6, 1960. [had a wonderful time writing 
the specifications, drawing the plans, designing bookcases, cabinets, etc. 
Mike’s library is thirty feet by thirty feet and his hideout is eighteen feet 
by fifteen feet. I planned certain expansion features for the library and 
hideout, thinking that in fifteen or twenty years we would need more 
room for books and index files. My time estimate was wrong: the need 
occurred in six years — not fifteen or twenty. We added the planned room 
to the library, twenty-six feet by sixteen feet and put four more index 
files into the hideout. I had neglected to take into account that with Mike 
being at home when the dealers’ catalogues arrived, he had a better chance 
of obtaining the books he ordered. Also, there are more books being pub- 
lished about the Trans-Mississipp1 West. 

Ihave laid down two rules. The first: that we do not loan anything 
from the library. Mike lost too many books by loaning them before we 
were married. The second: Mike must buy books when they are pub- 
lished, or at a reasonable price in a catalogue, rather than pay a premium 
at a later date. The first rule is thirty-seven years old and the second was 
“laid down’’ after the costly experience of Mike’s not buying a series 
printed by the Grabhorn Press at the time the books were published. 
Mike bought them too much later for a great deal more than the published 
price. 

After doing the indexing for about twenty years, I turned that job over 
to Mike. He still uses the Harrison Peculiar System; but he has greatly 
improved the index by breaking it down into many more subjects. We 
both used to make up bibliographies for people who requested them. | 
have retired from that now. I still get to vacuum the books and scrub the 
shelves. 

We have quite a few people come to use the library — serious students, 
professors and authors. We were pleased some years ago to have the Am- 
on Carter Museum of Western Art in Fort Worth, Texas, microfilm the 
index. 

We have shared sadness in Mike’s being told by a book dealer, “‘Sorry, 
your order came too late.’’ We have shared joy in Mike’s getting a book at 
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a bargain, or seeing an item he has had for years listed at a much higher 
price than Mike paid for his copy. I have gone “‘booking’’ with Mike in 
second-hand book stores and I have been delighted to discover a book that 
he wanted. When I was doing the indexing, I was able to buy books for 
Mike. But, since turning the indexing over to him, I cannot keep track of 
his ‘“wants’’ and his ‘‘already has.’’ My greatest pleasure in nourishing 
Mike’s Bibliomania was to surprise him with a set of Curtis: The North 
American Indian, and, later, to design the library-with-living-quarters. 

Over the years, we discovered the many things we could be happy 
without in order to acquire BOOKS, file cases, BOOKS, supplies, 
BOOKS, our library-with-living-quarters, and BOOKS. As you may 
have gathered, we have never had a budget of any kind, either for our 
living costs or for books. It has been fun — cooking on a wood stove in 
Ukiah, using a washboard and clothes wringer until 1942, and an ice-box 
until 1946; making wash cloths out of worn-out bath towels and pillow 
cases out of worn-out sheets, dish cupboards out of orange crates and most 
of my clothes. It has been a challenge — pinching pennies, stretching dol- 
lars, and deciding what to do without in order to nourish Mike’s Biblio- 
mania. We have never done without necessary or important things. 

These thirty-seven years have been enriched by interesting friends and 
acquaintances because Mike is a Bibliomaniac: authors, librarians, book 
dealers, book collectors, history people, museum people, artists, printers, 
and other nice people. 

Over the years, Mike has given his Indian arts and crafts away. He 
donated his Indian basket collection and ethnological material to the 
Laboratory of Anthropology in Santa Fe. We gave nineteen oils and wa- 
tercolors, Navajo Indian textiles, and a collection of Navajo Indian silver 
to the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles. ‘The few Indian things we still 
have will also be donated to the Southwest Museum some day. We are 
hoping that our library-with-living-quarters in Fair Oaks may, when we 
depart, become a research library of some good use. 

Meantime, a Bibliomaniac will go on adding books to his library and 
enlarging the index; and his wife will aid and abet him in any way that 
she can. Lam glad that Mike is a Bibliomaniac. 
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A Bibliophile’s Dream: 
Adolph Sutro in Mexico 


by W. Michael Mathes* 


Rees is the occasion when a bibliophile is able to enjoy, without lim- 

it, his avocation; however, such good fortune was that of the fabulous 
Adolph Sutro. Early fascinated by books, Sutro, upon completion of the 
tunnel that bears his name, found himself economically able to acquire 
books in immense quantities. He was able to travel throughout the world 
in an age when virtually everything that a bibliophile would desire was 
available. 

Sutro, with the thought of providing a public center for research in his 
beloved San Francisco, initiated what would become his renowned mass 
acquisitions program in 1884. Traveling throughout Europe Sutro pur- 
chased books and pamphlets in England and Italy in what could be classi- 
fied as “‘bulk lots’’ of often ten to fifteen thousand titles. It was estimated 
that in Londonalonehe purchased in excess of thirty-five thousand titles. As 
we all know, the problem of space is a continual threat to the bibliophile. 
In light of his enormous purchases, the problem was even greater for Sutro 
who was forced to store his library in office and warehouse space on Mont- 
gomery Street. 

This storage problem led to the tragic destruction of approximately fif 
ty percent of Sutro’s 250,000 volume collection during the earthquake 
and fire of 1906 when one of his book warehouses burned. Despite this 
terrible loss, several segments of Sutro’s collection remained intact. One 


* Club Member Michael W. Mathes is a Professor of History at the University of San 
Francisco and is Archivist of the Historical Archive of Baja California Sur. The Club 
published his translation of Spanish Approaches to the Island of California, 1628-1632 in 
LS)IP Sy. 
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of these was the great Mexicana collection of some forty to fifty thousand 
titles acquired by Sutro during a hastily planned trip to Mexico City in 
1889. 

In Mexico, despite his limited knowledge of the culture and language as 
well as of Mexican bibliography, good fortune smiled upon Sutro. His ar- 
rival in Mexico followed the death of the owner of Mexico City’s longest 
established bookstore and publishing concern, Francisco Abadiano. Fran- 
cisco and his brother Dionisio had inherited from their father, Luis Abadia- 
no, a bookstore and printing plant located on Calle de las Escalerillas (to- 
day Guatemala) in the heart of the Mexican capital. The Abadiano concern 
was the culmination of a long and prestigious line of bookmen and printers. 

Direct antecedents can be traced to the famed Mexican humanist and bib- 
liographer Juan José de Eguiara y Eguren who founded the Imprenta de la 
Biblioteca Mexicana in 1753. Eguiara’s shop was subsequently acquired by 
Lic. José de Jauregui in 1767 and a year later Jauregui merged with the 
shop of the Herederos de Marfa de Ribera. Upon Jauregui’s death in 1791 
the enterprise passed to a nephew, José Fernandez Jauregui, whose wid- 
ow acquired it in 1800. Subsequently in 1817 the business was sold to 
Alejandro Valdés. 

Valdés in his own right was a well established printer, having main- 
tained his own shop from 1810 to 1814, and in 1815 acquired the equip- 
ment and stock of his famed father Manuel Antonio Valdés y Munquia. The 
elder Valdés had served as printer for the Colegio de San Ildefonso of the 
Society of Jesus until 1767 when he joined the then largest printer in the 
western hemisphere, Felipe de Zufiiga y Ontiveros. There he edited the 
famed Gaceta de México following its re-establishment in 1784. From 1808 
until his death in 1814 Valdés operated his own shop. 

The wars of independence notwithstanding, Alejandro Valdés con- 
tinued as an active printer, producing in 1816 José Mariano Veristain y 
Sousa’s classic bibliography, Biblioteca Americana Septentrional. Following 
Mexican independence Valdés acquired the contract for printing official 
documents of the empire of Augustin de Iturbide and during this time 
formed a partnership with Luis Abadiano. Between 1825 and 1884 the 
Abadiano family continued to operate both the printing and book selling 
enterprises which had evolved out of Eguira’s original shop. While the 
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artistic output of Abadiano did not rival that of José Mariano Lara or Ig- 
nacio Cumplido, probably the finest printers in the Americas during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the works produced were of high 
quality. 

This long and prestigious family of printers and booksellers ended with 
the death of Francisco Abadiano in 1883, for his son and heir Eufemio ap- 
parently lacked the family skills and love of books. In 1885 he attempted 
to establish a serial publication of Mexican history and literature by sub- 
scription and to produce reproductions of famous Mexican archeological 
artifacts. This having failed, in 1887 Eufemio Abadiano issued an an- 
nouncement of the auction of his father’s library and art collection, the 
latter containing works by Diirer, Murillo, and Goya, and at the same 
time issued a catalogue remaindering the stock of his father’s publica- 
tions. The bad fortune of the Abadianos was the good fortune of Sutro, for 
the book store on Calle de las Escalerillas not only contained thousands of 
volumes of Mexican history, literature, religion, philosophy, and political 
theory, but also multiple copies of works printed by Jauregui, Ztifiga, 
Valdés, and the elder Abadianos. 

The details of Sutro’s purchase from Abadiano have not come to light. 
Material found in the great Sutro Mexicana collection, however, indicates 
that it was literally lock, stock, and barrel. Not only did Sutro acquire 
thousands of individual titles published from the sixteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century, the largest collection of nineteenth-century Mexican 
pamphlets and ephemera in the world, and an extraordinary collection of 
imprints and manuscripts relative to the Church in Mexico, but he also 
acquired the remaining multiple copies of the firm’s imprints dating from 
the mid-eighteenth century. Were these purchases not enough to indicate 
Sutro’s unique method of acquisitions, he apparently went one step fur- 
ther in the case of Mexico. The very documents which reflect Sutro’s pur- 
chases include the Abadiano account ledgers, receipt books, and inven- 
tories dating from the late eighteenth century! Sutro probably instructed 
his agents to buy everything, and they interpreted this to mean the con- 
tents of the desks and waste paper baskets; he thus unknowingly ob- 
tained an excellent collection of documents pertaining to the history of 
printing and book selling in Mexico. 
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Grdbhornand part 1 


by Oscar Lewis* 


Mi ACQUAINTANCE with Edwin and Robert Grabhorn and 
their print shop began in the fall of 1921 when I took a part-time 
job as secretary of The Book Club of California. One of my first duties 
was that of keeping track of work being done for the club by several San 
Francisco printers. This was a pleasant enough chore and not at all difh- 
cult, for the club in those days was a small and unflourishing organization 
and published, at the most, only two or three books a year. For some time 
past all its work had been done by Taylor & Taylor, on Mission Street, 
and by John Henry Nash, whose shop then occupied a ground-floor room 
on Sansome Street near the corner of Sacramento. A few weeks before I 
went to work, however, the club’s directors had commissioned another 
firm, only recently established in town, to do one of its publications. It 
fell to me to read the galley proofs of that work and to prepare copy for an 
announcement to be sent to members soliciting orders. 

The book was A Gracious Visitation, a curious narrative dealing with 
certain spooky happenings on Russian Hill; its author was an eccentric 
old lady named Emma Frances Dawson. Miss Dawson had once been well 
known in local literary circles, a friend of Bret Harte, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, and Ambrose Bierce, but she had outlived nearly all her con- 
temporaries and had been completely forgotten. Quite by accident Al- 
bert Bender, who was then chairman of the club’s publication committee, 
had learned that she was living in poverty at Palo Alto, and he had ar- 
ranged to publish her story as a means of reviving her faded renown and of 
providing her with a few badly needed dollars. Ironically, while the 
book was on the press and only a week or two before publication, the 


*This article first appeared in The New Colophon, Vol. Il, Part 5, January, 1949, and is 
reprinted in honor of Oscar Lewis. 
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aged author was found dead in her Palo Alto cottage. The coroner’s jury 
ascribed her death to malnutrition (a polite term for starvation); the 
club’s check, which she had never cashed, was found among her effects. 

The shop where A Gracious Visitation was printed was on the fifth floor 
of a narrow loft building on Kearny Street, a few doors off Market. Of 
course I knew nothing at all about printing and I was inclined to judge 
the quality of a product by the appearance of the shop where it had been 
turned out. By that yardstick, the Grabhorns’ work didn’t rate very high. 
Their shop had been in operation only about a year, and so far as appear- 
ances went it was pretty much on the austere side, not at all in the class 
with the Nash and the Taylor & Taylor establishments. Somehow I got 
the idea that the club’s directors had had A Gracious Visitation printed 
there because they wanted to do a friendly act not only for an obscure and 
deserving author but for two young printers who were equally obscure 
and presumably not less deserving. 

But the Grabhorns were not as obscure as I imagined they were. Even 
as early as 1921 their work had come to the attention of a number of local 
worthies — collectors, advertising men, buyers of printing for business 
firms — who saw in it certain definite superiorities over the general run of 
the town’s commercial printing. Thus by the time I began frequenting the 
shop the Grabhorns had weathered their first lean months in San Fran- 
cisco. They had enough work to keep them tolerably busy and they had 
begun to add to the limited equipment they had brought out from Indian- 
apolis. I recall that on one of my first visits I found all normal activity sus- 
pended while a heavy Colt’s Armory press was hoisted up from the side- 
walk and eased through one of the front windows. About that time, too, 
they added several new typerfaces and the cases to hold them. They also 
picked up some bookbinding equipment, and among the latter were sever- 
al shallow metal trays in which for a week or two they spent many pleas- 
ant hours mixing a variety of dyes, oils, and other mysterious liquids. 
They were having a try at making marbled binding paper. The results of 
these experiments were not very successful (as one can see by examining 
The City of the Golden Gate, probably the only one of their books to be 
bound in this home-made product), but the fact that they tried it at all 
was typical of their way of operating. 
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From the beginning the Grabhorns were innovators, never so happy as 
when they were trying out new methods or thinking up variations on the 
usual printing techniques. In their early days they seldom used any materi- 
al exactly as it came from the supply houses; they had to doctor it up be- 
fore it suited them. Oddly enough, the product was usually improved by 
their tinkering. Printer’s ink is a case in point. None of the commercial 
inks then to be had in San Francisco came up to their standards, and they 
persuaded a local concern to make up a trial lot according to their own 
formula. The result was so satisfactory that the manufacturer put it on the 
market. For some years Grabhorn Black, as it was called, enjoyed a con- 
siderable sale — and still does, for all 1 know. Paper was another thing 
they were fussy about. Salesmen for the supply houses soon learned the 
futility of offering them any of the regularly stocked book papers; instead 
the Grabhorns imported handmade paper from the noted European mills — 
chiefly Whatman’s in England and Van Gelder & Sons in Holland — and 
this they dampened before using. I seem to recall that they had several 
batches of paper made up according to their own specifications, and it 
would have surprised no one if they had had a try at manufacturing their 
own, as Dard Hunter was doing at about that time. 

During 1922 the shop did two other small publications for the club. 
Prayer, by Charles K. Field, and the marble-papered City of the Golden 
Gate, besides lists of publications, announcements of lectures or exhibi- 
tions, and the like. Errands in connection with these made me an almost 
daily patron of the combination freight and passenger elevator at 47 
Kearny Street. These visits were always pleasant, for the shop, open at 
practically all hours, had a complete informality that made it a natural 
loafing place for visitors with a liking for the smell of a print shop and 
plenty of time to indulge it. No partitions or counters separated office 
from workroom, and customers or casual visitors wandered about at will, 
transacting their business (when they had any) around the type-cases or 
beside the composing stone or presses. 

No doubt this lack of system slowed down the shop’s output, but the 
Grabhorns never made a fetish of efficiency, and visitors were always wel- 
come and sometimes entertaining. A great deal of time was expended in 
unproductive talk, yet somehow, in spite of having so many callers under- 
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foot, much work was turned out. Most of it was commercial printing, 
newspaper ads, and booklets done for business houses or for one or an- 
other of the advertising agencies. But while this work was presently abun- 
dant, and lucrative enough to permit the Grabhorns to stock up on the ex- 
cellent new types then coming on the market, they weren’t much inter- 
ested. Whenever they could afford the luxury — and sometimes when 
they couldn’t — they put aside advertising typography for a few weeks 
while they got out a book. 

Some of the productions of this period were extremely interesting, 
sound in design, and done with such originality and dash as to attract the 
attention of book collectors all over the country. Morris Jastrow’s transla- 
tion of The Song of Songs, published in 1922, and Andrew Lang’s Old 
French Title Pages of the following year, became collectors’ items at once 
and announced the arrival of a fresh new influence in American typogra- 
phy. And in 1926 the press was given a degree of official recognition when 
The Letter of Amerigo Vespucci was awarded the medal of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts as the best printed book of the year. 

By then the volume of book work was large enough to permit dropping 
most other sorts of printing, although a few of the early commercial ac- 
counts were retained (as one or two of them still are). One of these was 
Ransohoft’s, a fashionable women’s apparel shop, for which the Grab- 
horns did a series of announcements, all in a style of restrained elegance 
designed to appeal to the firm’s well-heeled clientele. Over the years this 
arrangement has worked smoothly enough, but there was a time when 
serious complications threatened. One fall Ransohoft’s commissioned the 
shop to do a book for them — a handsome printing of Edward VIII's abdi- 
cation speech — which was offered for sale, at ten dollars each, to the 
store’s customers. The edition sold out in less than a week, but the spec- 
tacle of a dress shop successfully merchandising books brought no cheers 
from the town’s booksellers. The latter raised a cry of unfair competition, 
and several threatened to retaliate by putting in a line of silk stockings, 
perfumes, and imported lingerie. Active commercial warfare was averted, 
however, and the Grabhorns have since done a number of books for Ran- 


sohoff’s. End of Part One 
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Annual Meeting Report 





The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California was held Tuesday, March 18, 1980 
at 11:30 a.m. at 312 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. President Muir Dawson 
presided. Reports covering the year’s activities were given, and the President expressed 
his appreciation to officers, directors, committee chairmen, and members for their 
support. 

Of the five directors whose terms were expiring, Mr. Henry Bowles, Mr. Gale 
Herrick, Mr. Florian J. Shasky, and Dr. R. S. Speck were not eligible for re-election. 
Mr. D. Steven Corey was re-elected and Mr. Peter E. Hanff, Mr. James W. Harvey, 
Mrs. Helen Lee, and Mr. Jeffrey F. Thomas were elected, thus completing the slate of 
directors for the term expiring March, 1983. 

Following the Annual Meeting, the Board of Directors met for election of officers. 
Mr. Muir Dawson was re-elected President, Mr. Gary Kurutz was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. was re-elected Treasurer. 


Elected to Membership 





The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Member- 
ships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Sustaintnc MEMBERS ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Donald C. Ackland Los Angeles Membership Committee 
Ellen Jane Kutten San Francisco Georgiana Prata | 
Alan Edward Schorr Auke Bay, Alaska Membership Committee 


The following member has transferred from Sustaining to Patron Membership: 
Mrs. Carl W. Stern San Francisco 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Winter 
News-Letter: 


Prof. David Sandler Newtonville, Massachusetts Victor A. Berch 
Berkowitz 

Ralph P. Bieber St. Louis, Missouri Membership Committee 

Deborah Fay Cowman Stanford Florian Shasky 

Henry R. Dickhaus Napa Membership Committee 

Dudley Gordon Los Angeles Richard H. Dillon 

Timothy Hawley St. Louis, Missourt Kay Michael Kramer 

James R. Henson Half Moon Bay Karl A. Vollmayer. 

Darril Hudson San Francisco Membership Committee 

Bruce L. Johnson San Francisco D. Steven Corey 
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Prof. Barnet Kottler 
Morton Levine 

Jane R. Moore 

Michael F. McDonough 
James C. Nagel 

Robert Perata 

R. O. M. Phillips 

Dr. & Mrs. Irwin J. Pincus 
Terrence V. Ponsford 
Lorene Pouncey 
Eleanore E. Ramsey 
James C. de Remer 
James Robertson 
Shirley Sargent 

Robert L. Shumaker 
John Hale Stutesman 
Mrs. Robert Swanson 
Mrs. William A. Swinerton 
F, John Taylor 

Wesley C. Williams 
William J. Wyer 

Noel Young 


Review 


West Lafayette, Indiana 
Santa Cruz 
Brooklyn, New York 
San Francisco 

San Jose 

Alameda 

Fair Oaks 

Beverly Hills 

San Francisco 
Houston, Texas 

San Francisco 
Sausalito 

Covelo 

Yosemite 

Carmichael 

San Francisco 
Saratoga 

Woodside 

Virginia, Illinois 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
San Francisco 

Santa Barbara 


Membership Committee 
George R. Kane 
Barbara Land 
Membership Committee 
Membership Committee 
Franklin Gilliam 
Richard C. Otter 
Jacob Zeitlin 
Membership Committee 
Barbara Land 

Leah Wollenberg 
George Keller 

Richard Hilkert 
Richard C. Otter 
Michael Harrison 

D. Steven Corey 
Membership Committee 
Henry M. Bowles 
Membership Committee 
Franklin Gilliam 

D. Steven Corey 

David Myrick 





The Democratic Art: Pictures for a 19th Century America. Peter C. Marzio. Boston: David R. 
Godine, Publisher, 1979. In association with the Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 
Fort Worth. 357 pp. Illustrations with bibliography and index. $50. 


When I first saw the title of this book, I immediately thought of the fact that this was a 
presidential campaign year and wondered why anyone would want to write a book 
about political art. I must admit the title was eye-catching. I then read the subrtitle and 
decided to go to the dictionary. There I found that the definition of “‘democratic’’ was 
(1) suited to a democracy, and (2) of or for all the people. And indeed, the book deals 
with a form of art suited to a democracy and of or for all the people. 

Even in the “‘good old days of long ago”’ original art was expensive and, therefore, 
not within the grasp of the masses, many of whom liked art but couldn’t afford it. It was 
for this body of people that the chromolithograph was the answer. And what an answer 
it was. Many of the finest artists of the era - Thomas Moran, Albert Bierstadt, John Mix 
Stanley, Thomas Hill, Seth Eastman, and a host of others who delineated the western 
scene, plus those who labored in the art vineyards east of the Mississippi River — were 
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represented. Lithographers and publishers were busy producing the finest in lithogra- 
phy for an art-loving and art-hungry people. Establishments such as Currier & Ives, 
Louis Prang, Strobridge & Company, Peter S. Duvall, and others located in many of the 
principal cities of the United States were busy and able to supply the needs of those in- 
terested in art, but not able to afford to buy originals. 

In fairly recent years, to label a work of art ‘‘a chromo’’ was to denote eee 
shoddy or less than pleasing. But for the most part the chromolithographs that were pub- 
lished were far from that. In the antiquarian market today, these chromolithographs are 
handled as first class art and are priced accordingly. One soon becomes aware of this 
when trying to purchase, say, Prang’s portfolio of the Thomas Moran chromolithographs 
published in 1876. This portfolio, titled Yellowstone Park, and the Mountain Regions of 
Portions of Idaho, Nevada, Colorado and Utah, was limited to one thousand copies and sold 
for $60 a copy. Today, the same portfolio will bring many, many times the original price. 

With the publication of this book, Dr. Marzio has rendered a great service to all in- 
terested in the art — and especially the chromolithography of the nineteenth century. He 
has touched all the bases, from the materials used to produce a chromolithograph to the 
leading lithographers and publishers and their means of distribution. The book is illus- 
trated with many plates in color, identified as to the artist who originated the work to 
be reproduced, the artist, when known, who prepared the work on the litho stone, and 
the publisher. In all there are 128 plates, plus an extensive bibliography and an analyti- 
cal index. A beautifully produced book, which is a Godine ‘‘trademark.’’ No collection 
of books dealing with art in the United States would be complete without thisone. 

Michael Harrison 


Serendipity 





An exhibition of “‘Modern Continental Bookbinding”’ from the collection of Norman H. 
Strouse featuring the well-known Belgian bookbinder Micheline de Bellefroid will be 
on display at the Rare Book Room, Richard A. Gleeson Library, University of San 
Francisco through June, 1980. Hours: 9 to 12, 1 to 4 Monday through Friday. 


Miss Kate: Kate Douglas Wiggin in San Francisco is the latest book from the Rather Press. 
‘Kate Douglas Wiggin is probably best remembered as the author of Rebecca of Sumny- 
brook Farm. Yet long before she turned to writing she had spent some years in San Fran- 
cisco conducting the first free kindergarten west of the Rockies at a time when to the 
general public it was just a funny word.’’ 150 copies, 91 pages. Hand-set, hand-bound. 
$25 plus California tax. The Rather Press, 3200 Guido Street, Oakland CA 94602. 


The California College of Arts and Crafts Extension presents two sets of workshops in 
the art of the book: four introductory workshops for beginning and intermediate stu- 
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dents in bookbinding, papermaking, letterpress and offset printing, and four master 
workshops for advanced students and professionals in papermaking, letterpress, experi- 
mental offset printing, and visual books. 

The workshops may be taken individually, or in any combination appropriate to the 
participant’s experience. For further information, contact California College of Arts 
and Crafts, 5212 Broadway, Oakland, CA 94618. 


Warren R. Howell, former President and Director of the Book Club, received the pres- 
tigious Henry R. Wagner Award at the Annual Meeting of the California Historical So- 
ciety in San Luis Obispo recently. The award is presented by the Society to persons 
who have made an outstanding contribution to the fields of California history, cartogra- 
phy, and bibliography. Our congratualations to Mr. Howell for this outstanding 


achievement. 


A recent catalogue from a book dealer makes clear that here as elsewhere inflation has 
pushed prices skyward. Here are a few examples chosen from among numerous Book 
Club publications listed (in each instance printer, year of publication, and original 
price are given in parentheses): The Book of Geoffrey Chaucer, (Lawton Kennedy, 1963, 
$17.50) $140.; California As An Island (Grabhorn-Hoyem, 1972, $55) $450; Four Lec- 
tures by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson (Plantin Press, 1974, $48.50) $180; A Trip to the Gold 
Mines of California in 1848 (Taylor & Taylor, 1960, $12.50) $45; On the Ambitious Proj- 
ects of Russia in Regard to North West America... (Allen Press, 1955, $7.50) $185. 


It is with deep sorrow that we note the death of Joseph M. Bransten, the former head of 
the MJB Coffee firm of San Francisco. Mr. Bransten was a long-time Board Member and a 
past President of the Book Club. His generosity, experience, and advice will be sorely 
missed. 
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Professional Antiquarian 
- Bookdealer~ - 


® Reviews of the Auction 
Season 


@ Reviews of more than a 
dozen specialized areas 


@ Directory of Book Clubs 
@ Run down of Book Fairs 


@ Articles on Rare Book 
Libraries and Librarian- 
ship 


@ Articles on Professional 
Associations 


Order from: 


BCAR Publications 
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